208                                THE CONSCIENCE,
Implies a law. It points to a law above itself wliicli it is bound to obey. Nay, it takes to itself the form of a law. "They who have no law (no written law) are a law unto themselves which show the work of the law written in their hearts " (Roxn. ii. 15). It is a law not in the same sense as gravitation is a law, chemical affinity, or the law of resemblance in association of ideas; but as the edicts of a government, the commands of a father, of a master, or of God: there is something enjoined, required. The idea of this law, unchangeable and eternal, reaching over all intelligences, is one of the highest which the mind of man can attain. It involves right, title, claim. It implies obedience and disobedience, merit and demerit, and genders the idea of reward and punishment as beyond mere happiness and misery, and as it is in fact deserved happiness and misery.
The idea of law seems, by a single logical step, to carry with it the idea of'a lawgiver. Kant seems altogether right when he maintains that the law, which he describes truly and felicitously as the categorical imperative, justifies as a corollary the Being of God as a moral governor being always accompanied by the perception of design in the universe. Upon our recognizing the living God as governor, the conscience announces that we are responsible to Him, "so then every one must give account of himself to God." But if we are to render an account there must be a day of reckoning in this life or the life to come. He who hath appointed the law so authoritatively, and proclaimed it so emphatically, must needs inquire whether it has or has not been obeyed ; in other words, must be a judge. But this work is not fully discharged in this present state of things, and therefore we look for another. There are times, indeed, when God seems to set up a judgment on earth, and calls men